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not refrain the remark, however, that it is something of a pity that M. 
Menard has found it necessary to confine himself to the " Principles " and 
has not followed the development of the master's thinking on psycholog- 
ical problems to its latest expressions. He notes, for example, but does 
not use, the chapter on the " Compounding of Consciousness " in " A 
Pluralistic Universe." Yet this has a profoundly important bearing on 
one of the positions taken in the " Principles." Then, there is the essay 
on the " Energies of Men," and still others. However, within the limits of 
his book M. Menard has performed a service for which lovers of William 
James and of the science of psychology may well be grateful. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
The University op Wisconsin. 

Justice and Happiness. W. Benett. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1911. 

Pp. 140. 

Readers of Mr. Benett's " Ethical Aspects of Evolution," published 
several years ago, will be somewhat disappointed, at least in the form of 
the two essays, " Justice " and " Happiness," which are brought together 
in this more recent volume. The author shows himself, on the whole, the 
same close and independent thinker; he is often suggestively original as 
well as independent; but he seems here too much the abstract thinker. 
The essays are so much more of the concept-without-percept type than the 
earlier work. Not that he offers no illustrations, but such illustrations as 
he gives do not belong so convincingly to the natural scenery of thought. 
Again, the two essays are more than merely the two essays which they 
appear to be, since in point of fact the author has only one subject, 
namely, the relation of justice to happiness, and for his failure more 
openly and more completely to organize his material to this one end he 
should be criticized — at least with a gentle reproof! Still, although in 
both of the ways now indicated he has failed to make thought and fact, 
form and matter meet in a wholly successful harmony, nevertheless any 
critic must feel apologetic, for Mr. Benett has certainly made an interest- 
ing contribution to the subject — or subjects? — upon which he has written. 

To give a very brief and inadequate statement of his contentions, the 
primary interest of men in justice is not acquisition or maintenance of 
happiness, but security for freedom. Primarily, justice makes men free — 
free to live, free to realize themselves, free in a "forward evolution." 
Thus justice is either retributive or distributive, and in either ease is de- 
termined under two principles, one of personal equality, the other of 
desert or " equality of value." In retributive justice there is no conflict 
of these principles, rewards and punishments being governed entirely by 
desert, the position of men before the law, by personal equality; but in 
distributive justice there is and always must be conflict, for here, e. g., in 
the distribution of property and social status, desert (especially after 
modification by historic development) and personal equality " are contra- 
dictory and can not be realized concurrently or by the same laws." Ac- 
cordingly distributive justice is always a compromise between equality of 
persons and equality of deserts or perhaps (again remembering how the 
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original principal of equality of desert has been obscured by history) 
" between personal equality and personal inequality " ;* or say, further, 
between dispersion and accumulation of property, between socialism and 
individualism, in taxation between a poll tax and a graduated property 
tax. And, being such a compromise, "true justice, if established, will 
never be regarded as just by the adherents of either side " and, " because 
in a state of evolution the conditions on both sides are always shifting, 
both terms must be continually under revision" (p. 57). Justice, in other 
words, is ever a sort of restless balancing, an unstable equilibrium of 
opposites and herein one hears again the persistent theme of the author's 
Ethical Aspects of Evolution, to quote now the rest of his title, "viewed 
as the parallel development of Opposites." But, justice being such a 
mean or poise, being unjust if given to either side in excess, and any 
deviation from its character of a mean, as in either insufficient or exces- 
sive respect for property, bringing the dangers of degeneration, of ex- 
treme stability, which is a bar to progress, of deterioration of moral 
character, and of one form and another of despotism, there is the " plain 
inference that what we have to thank justice for is that it protects us 
from those dangers and secures our freedom and our uninterrupted prog- 
ress along the path of evolution " (p. 70). As for happiness, it can not bo 
primarily the motive of man's interest in justice, for justice, as has been 
shown, both implies and seeks life, progress, conflict, while happiness " is 
a state of peace or harmony from which the feeling of conation is as 
completely as possible excluded " and " its value depends entirely on the 
conduct which it accompanies" (p. 124). "To pursue happiness must be 
the same thing as to avoid conflict " and this " is the same thing as to 
renounce duty." In short " the pursuit of happiness as a direct end 
empties happiness of value, and the only prizes it offers are apples of the 
Dead Sea" (p. 125). Happiness, then, can no more be the motive of 
justice than peace is the motive of war. " Peace may be had, without war 
and without honor, by submission. When men go to war it is for freedom, 
and the love of freedom is a higher form of the love of life. Rather than 
lose that they would forego peace and live in perpetual warfare. And 
they would forego not only peace, but happiness also " (p. 121). 

Such are Mr. Benett's contentions and let me hope that by my at- 
tempts to state them clearly and fairly I have both tempered my intro- 
ductory criticisms and justified my statement that he has made an in- 
teresting contribution to his subject. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

Munich, Bavaria. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1912. Contribution 
to the History of the Concept of Reality (pp. 1-10) : Oswald Kuelpe. - 
By the concept of reality is meant " those objects whose determination is 

1 Vide whole of author 's excellent summary, pp. 40-41. 



